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Editorial Buzzings. 


So Bright the bud’s unfolding leaves, 
So tempting sweet the nectar-cup ; 

The fragrance that it softly breathes, 
Invites the blithesome bee to sup. 


—_— ——~— + + 


Mr. S. Corniel writes us that he 
has obtained some important facts with 
respect to ‘spreading foul-brood by foun- 
dation, which he will communicate 
through the columns of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL at an early date. 


A Prediction concerning the 
honey crop from linden and white clover 
this year is on file in this office, and has 
been here for two months. The author 
of it feels sure he can tell it to a cer- 
tainy-six months in advance. We shall 
see; but it will take several years to 
prove it. ‘*One swallow does not make 
Summer”—nor does one prediction 
and its fulfillment prove that its author 
can foretell the matter with certainty 
every year. In July we will refer to this 
prediction again, 








Hambaugh, and his co-laborers in the 
Legislature at Springfield, Ills., have 
carried every bill successfully through 
the committee rooms, which pertain to 
the pursuit of apiculture. 


There is no doubt but that we shall 
getan allotment on the appropriation 
for the Columbian Exhibit, but the 
amount is not yet known. The matter 
is in the hands of the Committee on the 
World’s Fair. 

There is nothing like having faithful 
friends in the Legislative halls. We owe 
them a hearty vote of thanks for their 
vigorous assistance, no matter whether 
the bills pass or not, but we fully expect 
them to become State laws. 


- —<—-e + —_ 


The Nebraska State Millers held 
their annual convention in Omaha on 
May 1. From reports of committees 
appointed early in the season to investi- 
gate crop conditions, it is announced 
that there is sufficient grain in the State 
to last until harvest; that the crops are 
in excellent condition, “and promise the 
largest yield in the State’s history, and 
that the reports of wheat in Kansas 
being damaged by rust and insects are 
untrue. If the crops are good, the bees 
usually do well. Bee-keepers may 
therefore confidently expect a good crop 
of honey. 


>. ~—-er + 


When J. B. Mason left Mechanic 
Falls, Me., on Dec. 22, he allured away 
a neighbor’s wife, Mrs. Cotton. They 
went to Los Angeles, Calif., and a letter 
from her appears in last week’s Boston 
Herald, appealing to her husband, for 
forgiveness, saying that she neither 
expected nor deserved his love. Mrs. 
Mason and the forsaken family have 
appealed to the courts to dispose of the 
property left by the dishonorable hus- 
band and father. He was editor of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance, but it did not 
“advance” in his hands. He dregged it 
down to death. 


ee ee ee 
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Illinois Bee-Keepers have now 
a duty to perform atonce. The bill be- 
fore the Legislature appropriating $500 
to defray the expense of publishing the 
Annual Reports will receive some an- 
tagonism from a few members, unless 
pressure is brought to bear by their 
constituents. 

In order to restrain their opposition, 
we earnestly request the bee-keepers in 
the nine districts named below, to 
immediately write to their members, 
requesting them to favor the measure, 
and also to obtain the endorsement of 
other influential citizers, and send such 
to them. 

That every one may know whom to 
address, we will here give the names of 
the members whose endorsement we 
need, noting their Counties and Districts. 
Here they are: 

James Cockrell, Kinmundy, Marion 
County, 43d District. 

Geo. B. Parsons, Shawneetown, Galla- 
tin County, 49th District. 

James P. Wilson, Woosung, Ogle 
County, 1Oth District. 

Eli Dixon, Roseville, Warren County, 
27th District. 

Chas. V. Chandler, Macomb, McDon- 
ough County, 27th District. 

David C. Enslow, Carlinville, Macoupin 
County, 38th District. 

Edward Merritt, Springfield, Sanga- 
mon County, 39th District. 

Fred Wilkeson, Petersburg, Menard 
County, 34th District. 

John Springer, Jacksonville, 38th 
District. 





Fruit Bloom is here, but the 
weather, heretofore warm and sunny, 
is now cold and cloudy (as we write this 
on Monday morning). The cherry trees 
are in blossom, and the bees have been 
gathering _ nectar from them. Should 
the weather become pleasant for a few 


days, the bees will gather a generous - 


supply of honey from the fruit bloom. 
They need it, and the trees are equally 
needful of their services in fructifying 
the bloom, and thereby to insure a gen- 
erous quantity of fruit. We hope, there- 
fore, to have many warm and pleasant 
days in this month. 





Father Langstroth, in years 
now passed (and some few do it yet), 
was falsely charged with copying De- 
beauvoys, and other Europeans, rather 
than inventing the hive that has revolu- 
tionized bee-keeping the world over. The 
refutation repeatedly made had its effect, 
but the charge, and its oft reiteration in 
new fields, was very wearing upon the 
‘‘grand old man.” It has recently been 
again charged in Switzerland, but 
Father Dadant has given it a quietus in 
the Revue Internationale. It took four 
pages of vigorous arguments, but the 
work was nobly done. 


—_—_ ¢ ~~ 


Prof. A. J. Cook has just issued 
another edition of his ‘* Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide” (the 16th thousand). It con- 
tains 461 pages, and is nicely printed- 
and bound, and the price is now reduced 
to one dollar. Such a full and complete 
work, at such a low price, should bea 
very popular one, and the sales should 
be very large. It is thoroughly scien- 
tific and practical, and fully abreast of 
the times, in our ever-advancing pur- 
suit. For sale at this office. 





Beginmers are now to have a bee- 
periodical wholly devoted ‘to their inter- 
ests. The American Bee-Keeper an- 
nounces, in its last issue, that it will 
hereafter be published ‘‘ especially for 
the benefit of the beginners and the 
inexperienced,” It says that such a 
paper ‘‘is most needed,” and admits 
that the field for advanced bee-keepers 
is well occupied by the other bee- 
periodicals. 


a 


Rev. R. C. Bedford, a bee- 
keeper of Montgomery, Ala., preached 
in Clinton, Wis.; on April 19, and the 
Banner, published at that place, gives 
the following as a news item : 





Upon examination of C. W. Dayton’s 
queen-restrictor, Mr. Bedford was so 
well pleased with it that he took one 
with him to introduce into his Industria] 
Institute, at Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Glad Summer is Near. 


The finches are singing, 
The glad bees are humming, 
The grasses are springing, 
The Summer is coming, 
For May is here, 
With sunshine and shadow, 
Refreshing and cheering. 
How green is the meadow ! 
Where daisies appearing, 
As stars, shine out clear. 





The tree-tops are — ng, 
With nests on their branches ; 
The rabbits a-playing, 
Or sit on their haunches, 
As striving to bear 
The church bells’ far pealing, 
Now swelling, now sinking, 
Through the wood the stream stealing, 
Seems joyously thinking 
Glad Summer is near ! 





-_- 


The Season in England has 
not been as favorable since our last 
report; given on page 536. The British 
Bee Journal for April 9, thus describes 
the change! 


The genial warmth and bright sun- 
shine which bees and men were so thor- 
oughly enjoying when last we wrote in 
this column, was followed by some wel- 
come rain, only to be succeeded by a 
return of cold northeast wind and more 
gloomy dullness. The present backward 
condition of the fruit bloom everywhere 
in the south makes it unsafe to hope for 
any very early honey from that impor- 
tant source of supply, but we have the 
comforting reflection that the tender 
blooms, so snugly folded away in the 
roundness of plump buds ready to burst 
forth, are safe from sharp frosts and 
drying east winds. Passing through 
. some acres of fruit gardens daily, we can 
see abundance of promise for the bees; 
but even the black-cyrrant bloom is only 
just showing its tiny purple pellets half 
hidden between the opening leaves, 
while plums, which we thought to have 
seen white with blossom by this time, 
are still a thing of beauty which “is to 
come.” We do not share the prognosti- 
cations of a cold Summer some talk of 
one bit—at least, so far as that unhoped- 
for condition of things is to be associated 
with a poor honey harvest. All! our 
experience points to the fact that very 
severe and long Winters have been fol- 
lowed by good bee-seasons, and we trust 
1891 will be no exception. 


<> 





Price-Lists are received from Ed. 
E. Smith, Watertown, Conn., and O. H. 
Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





“The Wish is Father to the 
thought.” This is manifestly true with 
respect to the coming honey crop. We 
wish for a good honey season, and often 
we are led to think that it will be so. 
But we cannot tell with certainty any- 
thing about it until it comes. There are 
many contingencies, but at present the 
prospect is good. We hope nothing will 
prevent its realization. This reminds us 
of a paragraph in Gleanings for April 
15, which reads thus: 

Hope is the word engraven on the 
heart of every bee-keeper at the begin- 
ning of every season. ‘We are going 
to have a good season this year,” and so 
preparations are made. Without hope 
or expectancy there would be no prepara- 
tion, and consequently no honey crop. 
Without bees and proper appliances at 
the right time, a big honey-flow does not 
amount to much; and so it behooves us 
to be ready for whatever may come. 


A Queen Restrictor is received 
for our Museum. On page 609 will be 
found an illustrated article descriptive 





of it and its uses when rearing Queens, 
while there is a laying Queen in the 
hive. When sending it, Mr. C. W. Day- 
ton remarks as follows concerning it: 


After what has been said in regard to 
the Queen Restrictor in the bee-papers, 
I thought you might care for one to put 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Museum 
for inquiring visitors. 

It is claimed, and it has proven to 
perform the function usually ascribed to 
reversion, contraction and exclusion, 
and preventing swarms by obviating the 
construction of queen-cells, by inversion 
every four days, which is as simple and 
easy as the reversion of a single reversi- 
ble comb. It solidifies brood and honey, 
thereby saving labor in extracting. 
Drone-rearing in the honey-combs is 
avoided, which in its broadest sense is 
economy of hive combs; admits the 
field-bees to the surplus apartment more 
readily than to the brood apartment, ete. 

C. W. DayTon. 


o~ostiiiteaiadiies 

Prof. Totten, of Yale University, 
in an editorial contribution to Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper this week, 
predicts that the millennium will arrive 
‘early in 1899. 
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Invocation to Spring. 
C. J. ROBINSON. 


Come, O, Spring ! with skies of azure ; ; 

Come, and bring us joy and pleasure ! 

Come, with bees through bright skies winging: 
Come, with waters gaily singing ! 


Come, fair Spring, enrobed with flowers ; 
Come, with earth-refreshing showers ; 
uickly come, for we are weary 
f old Winter, stern and dreary ! 


Come! with thy soft lights and shadows, 
Gliding o’er the bright green meadows ; 
Come ! for young hearts full of lightness, 
Dream of thy long days of brightness. 


Come ! the brook would fain be dancing, 
*Neath thy dewy eyes, clear glancing; 
Hear it sighing for the flowers 

And green leaves, to deck its bowers. 


Come ! The forest old rejoices, 
Lifting up its myriad voices ; 
Like an anthem, rising, falliang— 
“Come, fair Spring ! UO, come |” ’ 


Come ! the merry bird with trilling 

All the sunny air is filling 

Hum of bees is touched =F sadness, 
Till thou com’st with light and gladness. 


Come ! we're sighing for thee daily, 

Come ! and deck the old earth gaily ; 

Chase away the heart's dull sadness, 

With thy merry hum of gladness. 
Richford, N. Y. 


tis calling. 


Winter Cases for hives have been 
endorsed quite freely of late, but they 
are not ‘‘a new idea.” Henry Alley 
claims to have had a patent on them 
some 19 years ago, and has used them 
in the Bay State Apiary ever since that 
time. He says he is glad that Mother 
Earth did not claim him before some of 
his ideas in bee-culture were adopted. In 
this, Brother Alley is ahead of many 
worthy men, whose ideas were not put to 
practical use until they were dead. 











> er + 


An Eight-Frame Hive, very 
similar to the dovetailed hive, has been 
made by the Falconer Manfg. Co. The 
material of the sides is %¢ of an inch 
thick, and the ends are made out of 
inch lumber. Of course, an outer case 
must be used in Winter, if the bees are 
not housed. 





Discouraging reports come from 
the East. Many bees are now starving, 
where not fed; their meager stores of 
last Fall were gone before fruit bloom 
came to replenish them 


Prof. A. J. Cook wrote us thus 
on April 30, 1891, giving us an indica- 
tion of his views concerning the outlook 
—present and future: 


DEAR FRIEND :—Our bees gave us 
quite an amount of autumn honey last 
Fall, and had enough for Winter. They 
wintered very well, both out-doors and 
in the cellar. The soft maples gave us 
three or four days, and the bees gath- 
ered much from them. Now they are at 
work on hard maples. The fruit bloom 
is close at hand. With good weather, 
we shall have another boom. White 
clover promises well, and with full colo- 
nies of bees, we may hope for an ex- 
cellent year. A. J. Coox. 





- -—— ——___ » o~=m 


Friend.—A correspondent in the 
Canadian Bee Journal expresses his 
opinion of the use of this familiar term : 


I do not like to be addressed as 
‘‘friend” by a man I never saw. A 
community of sentiment on one partic- 
ular subject does not warrant men in 
employing it when speaking of or to 
each other. ‘ Nobody uses it under such 
circumstances except American bee- 
keepers. 

We fully concur in his opinion, and 
never use that term in addressing any 
but those whom we know to be friends. 





Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 





Convention Notices. 


—— 


2” The eighth semi-annual meeting and basket 
picnic of the Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
will be held on Thursday, May 7, 1891, at A. H. Will- 
iams’ Hall, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Those interested 
in bees and honey are cordially invited. 

MISS ANN DUTTON, Sec., 80. Newbury, Ohio. 


@” The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ oT ae —_ be held 
at Montrose, Pa.. on Thursday, May 7. 

H. M. SEELEY, 8ec., Harford, Pa. 


t@” The bee-keepers of Western Connecticut who 
are interested in forming a Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, are requested to meet at Mr. Edwin E. Smith’s, 
in Watertown, Conn,, May 13, as early in the day as 
possible. A good time is expected. 

EDWIN E. SMITH 
EDWARD 8. ANDRUS. 


The Des Moines County (lowa) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, will meet at the Court House in Bur- 
lington, lowa, on Tuesday, June 2, 1891, at 10 a.m. 
It is intended to organize a Southeastern Iowa As- 
sociation. All interested in bees and honey are 
cordially — ee d. 

N NAU, Sec., Middletown, Iowa. 








GEO. BiscHorr.. Dess.. Burlington, lowa. 
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Queries and Replies. 


PROPS PSF IRF PSF ESRF ESF ONAL SARA ISA AIN AIS Fee 


Gloves for Handling Bees, 


Query 765.—In working among bees, 
is protection for the hands desirable ? 
If so, which is better, gloves or mittens ? 
If gloves, what kind are best? If mit- 
tens, how should they be made, to give 
satisfaction ?—Iowa. 

No protection is needed.—R. L. Tay- 
LOR. 


No. Some use 
HAMBAUGH. 





rubber gloves.—-J. M. 


We would not advise using gloves.— 
DADANT & Son. 


No, witha big N. ‘‘ Cats with gloves 
on catch no mice.”—J  AmMEs HEDDON. 


Not with me. I should say gloves, but 
have had no experience for years.—A. J. 
Cook. 


When the bees are cross, yes. Gloves 
are preferable. I use leather ones.—M. 
MAHIN. 


Decidedly, no. Neither gloves nor 
mittens are worth a cent in the apiary. 
—C. H. DipBErRN. 


Sometimes. I like rubber gloves, with 
the ends of the thumbs and first fingers 
cut off, the best of anything I have tried. 
—A. B. MASon. 


I prefer to use gloves, and use an In- 
dian oil-tanned buckskin glove. Mittens 
are ‘‘no good”’—you must have free use 
of fingers.—J. E. Ponp. 


No. If gloves must be used, would 
recommend thick woolen ones, covered 
on the back of hapd and fingers with 
muslin or home-spun.—J. P. H. Brown. 


It is very seldom I use gloves, but I 
find a pair of goat-skin gloves, costing 
50 cents, a very useful article when 
taking bees from the cellar in Spring.— 
H. D. Currie. 


Much depends on the bees you have. 
They must be very cross before I wear 
anything, and then I think I would use 
mittens of white cotton cloth, witha 
finger for the forefinger.—C. C. MILLER. 


I do not use gloves, except in some 
cases when handling very spiteful bees. 
If you use gloves at al, they should be 
fingered gloves. Mittens would be use- 
less because you could not “ finger” 











anything with them. Handling frames, 
etc., is peculiarly a work of the fingers. 
In fact, I have never seen a pair of 
gloves that were not in the way when 
handling my hives and bees. Some bee- 
keepers pretend to have a contempt for 
gloves, but I have had spiteful hybrids 
to sting my hands and wrists in a way 
that would change the minds of any of 
the pretenders.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


No. Noman or woman can become a 
thorough, practical bee-keeper and wear 
mittens or gloves. Many have started 
out with gloves on, but if they were of 
the right material for a bee-keeper, they 
soon took them off.—G. M. DoouiTrrLe. 


« . a ra ee 
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You might use gloves until you get 
over your nervousness, when you will 
probably lay them aside. A light glove, 
of linen or cotton, covering the wrists 
well, with the fingers cut off at first 
joint, is my preference.—EuUGENE SECcoR. 


With most people, yes. Buckskin 
gloves give us very good satisfaction, 
with cloth gauntlets attached, to come 
well up the arm. Mittens made of 
brown linen, are very good, and the 
material is, perhaps, the least objec- 
tionable to the bees of any.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON. 

Protection for the hands is not needed 
in working with any kind of bees, 
though I want a bee-veil over the face. 
I never fool with ugly bees. If they 
show up vicious, I give them tobacco 
smoke without secruple, and so often 
save trouble to neighbors and animals. 
—G. L. TINKER. 

To use gloves is not ‘‘ desirable ” when 
working with bees, but they are some- 
times needful: especially is this so with 
beginners, and persons of a nervous dis- 
position. Bees will sting through any 
gloves or mittens, but the rubber gloves 
are the best to use, all things considered. 
—Tue EpIror. 


~~ > eo 


A New and admirable portrait of 
the Hon. James G. Blaine appears on 
the front page of Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly for May, which contains a 
notable illustrated article by T. C. 
Crawford, the well-known Washington 
correspondent, setting forth officially 
Secretary Blaine’s views, labors and 
plans upon the great subject of commer- 
cial Reciprocity between the United 
States and Latin America. 
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Topics of Interest. 


dk tel Atel a al de ial dal tek tel ld i i i ee 


Hints on Honey Production. 


E. L. PRATT. 





- 


Many of us do not work our bees to 
the best advantage, and I shall lay down 
a few rules that may be of value to some, 
perhaps old to others. In the production 
of comb-honey it is necessary first to 
secure a large working force by the 
opening of the white clover harvest, or 
by June 1, and I know of no simpler 
manner of securing this large force than 
by using the double-walled hive and the 
closed-end frame. 

If we have our hive well filled with 
stores in the Fall, no stimulative feeding 
will be necessary, and, as skunk cab- 
bage, willow and maple yield pollen so 
early,it is unnecessary todabble with any 
sort of artificial pollen. Butthere is one 
thing very essential about this time, and 
that is to be sure to provide stimulative 
feed during the cold and wet season that 
generally comes on about the time fruit 
bloom is beginning to fail, as it is quite 
important that the queen be fed liberally 
in order for her to deposit the required 
number of eggs a day. 

Just before white clover opens, the 
sections, that have previously been pro- 
vided with a good article of thin founda- 
tion, should be adjusted to the colonies 
in the strongest condition. It does not 
pay to monkey with the very weak ones, 
only so far as to see that they havea 
good queen, and are doing well. Such 
colonies should be kept in the frames, 
and built up for the Fall flow, or for 
stock another season. It isa good plan 
to buy young queens from some reliable 
breeder, and introduce to all such colo- 
nies during clover bloom. 

There are always one or two colonies 
that get into the sections at once, and 
have quite a start made before all the 
others. Simply shift a row of started 
sections with a middle row of one not 
started, bees and all. Continue this 
practice until all have at least one row 
of started sections. Another way is to 
tier two cases of sections above the 
strongest colonies, leaving out the cen- 
ter row in each case, and hang a frame 
of brood in all stages in their places. 
Leave this until a good start is made, 
when a row of started sections can be 
placed in the center of each case, bees 
andall. If they refuse to work after 
this, it is very evident that they intend 





to swarm, when every effort should be 
made to encourage them to do so. 

Disturb them as little as possible, and 
feed a little during unpleasant weather. 
Adjust a trap to the entrance, and pre- 
pare a new hive for each, with starters 
in the frames not over two inches wide. 

Never hive swarms onto full sheets of 
foundation or drawn comb, or you will 
be the loser rather than the gainer. 
When the swarm issues, examine the 
trap for the queen. When found, re- 
move the trap and adjust it to the front 
of the new hive, and place it close beside 
the parent colony. Leave it until the 
swarm returns, which it will doin a few 
minutes, hiving itself as nicely as you 
please. 

After the swarm is nicely settled in and 
on the hive, it can be placed where it is 
to stand permanently, and the queen 
allowed to run in among the bees. It is 
safer to wait until quite late in the after- 
noon before the queen is released. The 
case of started sections should be re- 
moved from the old hive and placed onto 
the swarm. If these bees do not show 
you comb-honey, it is because there is no 
honey in the field. In a few days the 
parent colony will have become strong 
enough to take a new case of sections. 

To guard against after-swarming, re- 
adjust the trap to the old colony, catch 
and kill the queens as fast as they come 
off with aswarm. Then the trap should 
be removed to allow the last young queen 
a wedding flight. If increase is not de- 
sired, the new hive can be placed on the 
old stand, and all the remaining bees 
shaken off the combs in front of the new 
hive, at the end of the eighth day. The 
brood remdining can be distributed 
among the weak colonies, or tiered over 
some colony that can care for it. 

A good cure for a sulky colony, is to 
take all its brood away, and give full 
sheets of foundation. When all swarm- 
ing is over with, look the section-cases 
over, and jump the filled sections to the 
outside, and bring those just started on 
to the center. In a few days more, a 
new set can be placed under the filled 
cases on the strongest colonies. Those 
slow about filling up had better be kept 
in one case, and new sections added by 
rows in the center, and gradually tapered 
down until the close of the clover 
season. 

As soon as the clover season has 
passed, all the honey remaining on the 
hives, should come off, and the brood- 
frames be examined. Wherever honey 
is found in any quantity, it should be 
uncapped, extracted, and the empty 
combs returned to the hives from whence 
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they came. We have found that it does 
not pay to leave honey in the hive, after 
clover fails. It is better to extract it, 
and feed it back when neeessary, as the 
bees will do just as well, if not better, 
without it, for they will make their own 
living during pleasant weather. If left 
on the hive,they will use it for brood-rear- 
ing out of season, and thus consume it 
needlessly. If needed for Winter stores, 
we have it ready to feed back at any 
time. 
EXTRACTED-HONEY. 


In,the Spring proceed the same as for 
comb-honey until the colonies are of 
good strength, and working well. Just 
as soon as the flow from white clover 
commences (or a little before if you can 
judge it closely), remove the comb the 
queen ison, and place it, bees, queen, 
brood and all, in an empty body. Fill 
the remaining spaces with good, clean 
brood-combs, and set it onto the bottom- 
board. Adjust a queen-excluder, and 
place the body containing all the remain- 
ing brood on top of that containing the 
queen and the one sheet of brood. Fill 
the empty space left in the top chamber 
with an empty comb. Close the hive 
and let them work. If examined in 
about ten days, the brood in the upper 
half will be found well hatched out, and 
honey in its place, while the lower 
frames will be heavily brooded. 

As soon asthe honey in the top half is 
about two-thirds capped, remove the 
combs and extract the honey. Return 
all the empty combs but one, and re- 
peat the operation of shifting the queen. 
Proceed in this manner the entire sea- 
son, never attempting to extract until 
all the brood has hatched out of the 
upper story. 

Beverly, Mass. 


a 


Relation of Honey-Eating to Longevity, 


E. E. HASTY. 

When we meet each other face to face 
it is perhaps as well to show character- 
istic faces. One phase of my character 
is to be often finding a mare’s nest, with 
a large setting of eggs in it, and it is to 
one of these remarkable nests that I in- 
vite, for a few moments, the attention 
of this convention. 


Among the stories that have floated 
down to us from ancient times, is one 
concerning a remarkable case of lon- 
gevity in the days of the Roman emper- 
ors. If my memory is not at fault, it 
was Trajan who reigned at the time. 
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The remarkable vigor of mind and body 
enjoyed by a very aged man attracted 
general attention, and the Emperor 
sought an interview with him. The 
object of the Emperor’s inquiry was to 
ascertain by what means such well-pre- 
served faculties were attained, in order 
that other men might have the same 
benefit. 

The drift of the old man’s answer was 
that it was the external use of oil, and 
internal use of honey. Of course, all 
know that temperance, chastity, and the 
avoidance of all things that put the 
human faculties to excessive strain, are 
imperative requirements, if one would 
live toold age; but the inquiry here 
evidently is, ‘‘ What other things, besides 
these well-known ones, conduce to long 
life?” This particular wise and aged 
man, it seems, thought that the free use 
of honey was an important help. 

Now, we are not in the oil business to- 
day, but in the honey business. Is it 
worth while to pursue the inquiry as to 
whether the free use of honey actually 
does prolong life ? 

So far as I know there is no record of 
any adequate investigation. Circum- 
stances were not then favorable to vital 
experiments and records; and the mat- 
ter has come down to us an undefined 
surmise—capable enough of proof or dis- 
proof, but never actually either verified 
or overthrown. We ask, therefore, is 
the game worth the candle? Is it worth 
the while for anybody to keep the rec- 
ords necessary to settle the question ? 
I, for one, think thatitis. At the pres- 
ent day a very moderate amount of ex- 
pense and trouble, properly directed, 
and continued through a series of years, 
would establish the facts. 

Before pointing out what these meas- 
ures are, let me first suggest one way in 
which the use of honey may reasonably 
be supposed to affect longevity. In this 
scientific age every one feels ashamed to 
answer an absurd inquiry. No one will 
even experiment by tying diseases to the 
trees with strings, albeit that is a very 
convenient and inexpensive healing pro- 
cess, and used to be in repute. - 

Human knowledge of what diseases 
actually are, has been very greatly in- 
creased in recent years. It used to be 
said, ‘* The doctor takes a drug of which 
he knows little, and pours it into a sys- 
tem of which he knows less, to curea 
disease of which he knows nothing.” 
This saw, when it was invented, was the 
simple truth. It is not true now. 

When a man meets a lion, and the lion 
tries to eat him, and he strives to beat 
off and kill the lion, the situation is dire; 
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but he, at least, has the satisfaction of 
understanding just what is going on. 
The modern study of diseases seems to 
put many of them on a similarly com- 
prehensible footing. Some low form of 
microscopic, organic life has seized upon 
the human system, andis trying to use it 
as nest and food, without regard to the 
interests of the higher life which is in 
rightful possession. Meantime the right- 
ful life is always making more or less of 
a fight for itself. 

Chills and fevers and spams are not 
themselves disease. They are efforts 
the system makes in fighting invisible 
foes. And the invisible foes constitute 
the disease. Pretty much the whole 
problem of medicine seems to be reduced 
to this: To help the rightful life as 
much as possible in its fight, and hinder 
the interloping lower life as much as 
possible in its fight. This line, along 
which man has just begun to think and 
act, isa line that nature and develop- 
ment have been acting upon for thou- 
sands of years. 

Now, various things tend to show that 
bees, in their world history, have had a 
specially hard struggle against micro- 
scopic germs, and have developed special 
defenses against them. Apparently the 
glandular system, which is so prominent 
in the anatomy of the bee’s head and 
thorax, is to furnish secretions to mingle 
with the honey; and this pouring in of 
secretions, whereby finished honey is 
made, is for the purpose of making the 
honey hostile to, and proof against, the 
lower forms of life. 

To poison your enemy and not quite 
poison yourself, is nature’s grand pro- 
tective game. In the case of honey the 
game is almost overdone. Probably 
honey never gives the bees themselves 
the stomach-ache; but when mankind 
comes to eat it, quite a proportion of 
them find it doctored up so strongly that 
they cannot bear it. 

We are asking, then, whether in an 
age that has accepted antiseptic surgery 
and antiseptic medicine, we may not 
profitably make more extensive use of 
antiseptic food. Most foods are much 
changed in digestion, but honey scarcely 
at all. In fact, it is said that if honey is 
injected directly into the veins, nature 
lets most of it be, instead of throwing 
it out as would be done with other sub- 
stances. 

Now, these hints and facts are not 
proofs of the matter we are pursuing ; 
but they are encouragement for our sus- 
picions, and permission to look and see 
if we so desire. If a honey diet is an 
effective anc practical help in nature’s 





warfare against hostile germs, that is 
the same thing as saying that itis a help 
in nature’s warfare against disease; and 
what beats off disease, prelongs life. 

In this connection we may well re- 
member that it is a very rare thing for 
an insect to live over one year. Yet the 
queen-bee lives three or four yeargs—in 
some rare instances perhaps aS many as 
seven. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the secret of her longevity is that 
she feeds entirely on food that has been 
made antiseptic by secretions from the 
glands of worker bees, while other in- 
dividuals of the colony have suffered all 
the risks and wear and tear of the prep- 
aration. If antiseptic food prolongs 
life for a queen-bee, why may it not pro- 
long life for a man ? 

Now, as to the mode of settling the 
question, in case it shall ever come to be 
considered important enough to be worth 
settling. Let some college be chosen 
that has a large number of students. 
The University of Michigan would be 
excellent; or, perhaps, Oberlin would do. 

Let one of our experiment stations 
select a suitable student, who needs a 
little addition to his purse, appoint him 
an assistant, and intrust him with the 
clerical part of the work. Let this 
student enroll a hundred young persons, 
say young men between the ages of 17 
and 20, who like honey, and will take a 
little extra pains to use it freely. If 
practicable, they should be induced to 
eat from one to three ounces nearly 
every day. 

Then let another hundred be enrolled, 
as nearly similar as possible in other re- 
spects, who are to avoid eating honey at. 
all. Both classes are to report to the 
roll-keeper at the end of the year how 
many days of sickness they have had. 
Each individual, also, is to keep some 
person instructed to report his death 
when it occurs. When the time comes 
for the roll-keeper to leave the college, 
the experiment station shall appoint 
some other suitable student in his place. 

Thus, it seems to me, the routine part 
of the experiment would run smoothly, 
and with very moderate expense. 
Results would come in something like 
this: When the first deaths oceurred, it 
would be more a matter of accident than 
otherwise which class they fellin; but 
after the first dozen years or so, if there 
is a difference it should gradually come 
to the front. Meantime, if there is really 
an important difference in favor of 


honey-eating, the number of days of 
sickness during the year in the two dif- 
ferent classes should begin to show itself 
within the first three years. 
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Attention to the words of a much- 
assailed, but grand old Book (or some- 
thing else), has already put the average 
longevity of Jews far in advance of Gen- 
tiles. According to the United States 
census there are among 1,000 Jews only 
a little over one-half the deaths ina 
given time (7.11 per year) that occur 
among 1,000 of the non-Jewish popu- 
lation. Whether honey-eating has any- 
thing to do in this case, isa matter I 
have not investigated. 


It is known, however, that there is 
still surviving (notably in Russia) a sort 
of religious feeling thatit is wrong to 
use sugar, because it is an unscriptural 
and unauthorized modern substitute for 
honey. When the matter is fully looked 
into, it may transpire that the Jews 
have not entirely outgrown the effects of 
this feeling, and that they still use honey 
more freely than our common populace. 

There are also two passages of scrip- 
ture that are sufficiently interesting in 
this connection to be referred to. The 
prophet Isaiah, speaking of Christ, says 
in chapter 7, verse 15, ‘‘ Butter and 
honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good.” 
And again in the same chapter (7:22), 
speaking of the millennium, he says, 
‘* For butter and honey shall every one 
eat that is left in the land.” And the 
millennial days, we may remember, are 
the days when a child shall die a hun- 
dred years old.—Read at the Ohio State 
Convention. 


OO  —— = 


Bee-Keeping in Southern Wisconsin. 


JOHN H. GUENTHER. 

I have been keeping bees for 20 years, 
and at first I had Italians, and then gave 
the Cyprian bees a trial. I am now con- 
vinced that a cross between the Cyorian 
and pure Italian bees will give the best 
satisfaction in this locality, and would 
like to procure some pure Cyprian drones, 
as I do not like to use the drones from 
the same hive in which the queen is 
reared. Last season proved the differ- 
ence to be so great, that I would rather 
have one tested Cyprian queef than four 
Syrians or Italian hybrids. 


I know that some will think me crazy, 
but I know I am not, as a season like 
last year demonstrates which is the best 
race of bees, and I am not so much 
afraid of them now as when I did not 
understand them. 

In general, it is best to Winter bees 
outside, although it will cost three times 
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as much as to prepare a cellar for them, 
besides the time spent. 

Yesterday morning the mercury reg- 
istered only 50° above zero, and to-day 
it is 90° above in the sun, and hardy 
bees are required to stand that kind of 
weather. 

If Mr. Doolittle can Winter his outside, 
without protection, I should like to have 
such to cross with mine, and as for differ- 
ence in climate, Ido not think it can be 
much warmer with him than it is here. 

I do not care for bees that are good 
comb builders, as they have notime here 
to do that. 

We read a great real about white 
clover as pasturage, butin the past 20 
years I have not read of any one here 
raising white clover for seed, but sev- 
eral carloads were shipped to a locality 
near here last year. Alsike is not as 
good as white clover—I have had it for 
20 years—but it is better than red 
clover. 

Queens bought a few years ago, only 
lasted one year; now I have one that is 
five years old, and this is an improve- 
ment. 

If we do not write and talk business 
we can learn nothing, and our time will 
be wasted. In my next I will state more 
particulars concerning the 5-year-old 
queen. 

I will name some of my latest discov- 
eries, which are valuable to me, as _ well 
as to others: How to introduce queens 
received by mail, with a certainty of 
their being retained; how to fertilize 
queens at will, provided they are prop- 
erly cared for; how to make foundation 
15 inches deep by ¥Y%< inches wide, that 
will not sag when no wire is used, and 6 
feet to the pound; how to keep bees 
from flying in unfavorable weather. 

Articles on such topics would be more 
profitable reading than long discussions 
on such questions as foul-brood, 
pecialiy in localities where it has never 
been seen, as in this county. 

Theresa, Wis., April 27, 1891. 


es- 
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Texas Apicultural Notes. 


A. C. 


Since writing the last notes from Texas, 
we have had tolerably warm, and very 
dry weather, until the last week when we 
had three very heavy rains, the streams 
have been high, and the ground is very 
wet. 

Hoar-hound, buffalo clover, and some 


other plants are in bloom, but bees are 
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merely living. I have heard of a few 
swarms being cast, but none of mine 
have swarmed so far as I know. 

The recent rains almost insure a good 
honey-flow from horsemint, in a short 
time, and it is more plentiful than usual 
this Spring. 

The buffalo clover isa lupine; flowers, 
all shades from deep blue to pure white, 
on long raceme; the deep blue being 
most plentiful. 

There is also a small wild pea, with 
pale blue flowers, which is very plenti- 
ful, on which bees are working some at 
present. 

I wish to call attention to one of the 
grandest trees in the world (if I am 
allowed to call it a tree), with its thick 
columbar, palm-like trunk, sometimes 
12 or 15 feet high—the Spanish bayo- 
net, or yucca, with its compound panicle 
of showy, cream-colored flowers. I had 
one in my yard with a panicle of hun- 
dreds of flowers in a solid mass, 244 feet 
long, and over 18 inches in diameter, 
and it kept fresh and beautiful for four 
weeks. The yucca is an evergreen. This 
variety has persistent linear, or sword- 
shaped leaves, sometimes 3 feet in length, 
and sharp as a needle. The older and 
larger they are, the more panicles they 
bear, one on each limb. 

I have been feeding some of my bees, 
and whenever I find a colony of bees 
very stupid, and flying but little, I know 
they are out of honey; or if they are 
carrying out their brood, or have the 
diarrhea this time of year, that shows 
that they are out of honey, and are 
living on pollen, and it is astonishing 
how soon they will get over this when 
fed on honey. 

I sometimes feed my bees granulated 
honey, and they do well on it, but about 
the handiest and best way for me is to 
take a two-quart Mason glass fruit jar, 
fill it with honey, tie a piece of cheese 
cloth, or other thin stuff, over the mouth, 
and, if a two-story hive, take out two 
frames and place it upside down on the 
top of the lower frames; if a one-story 
hive, take out two frames, lay two small 
sticks on the bottom, and place the jar 
on them, mouth downward, and the bees 
can get the honey. This is on the prin- 
ciple of the pepper-box feeder, and 
almost any kind of can will do as well. 
I have no trouble with robbers when I 
pursue this plan. : 

Referring to Query 762, page 506, I 
will say that a 10-frame Langstroth 
hive, when every frame is full, will not, 
hold much over 50 pounds of honey, and 
allof the combs in the brood-nest are 
never full—rarely over two-thirds full. 





I certainly would not disturb them, and 
if I fed them comb-honey, I would let 
them uncap it themselves, which ‘they 
will do when they need it. 

Round Rock, Tex., April 23, 1891. 
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Prize Essay on the Honey-Bee; 


KATE RICHMOND. 








In point of antiquity at least the bee 
is deserving of honor, since it, in all 
probability, was a native of the Garden 
of Eden. I wonder, in those halcyon 
days of the early purity and innocence 
of man, when the long and beautiful 
days must have seemed to the two 
human inhabitants, an endless paradise 
of glorious Summer, if the beautiful 
silence was ever displaced, or, perhaps, 
made more restful, by the *‘ humming” 
of the bee, as it winged its drowsy flight 
from blossom to blossom, gathering the 
honey that must have been spread with 
such a lavish hand in that queen of 
gardens. 

Amongst the ancient Egyptians the 
bee was the hieroglyphical emblem of 
royalty. Idonot know whether it be- 
came the emblem of royalty to them from 
the fact that something analogous toa 
monarchy has frequently been erro- 
neously supposed to exist in a bee-hive. 
True, there is one of the members of the 
colony known as the queen, who, at cer- 
tain seasons, is the object of particular 
regard on the part of all the other mem- 
bers, but only because the instincts of 
all are variously directed towards her, 
at that time, aS one indispensable to the 
objects for which the bee-community 
exists; but, beyond the fact of having 
this attendance upon her, those who 
make a study of the subject, tell us that 
there is no evidence whatever of any- 
thing like authority exercised by the 
queen. 

To modern nations the bee furnishes 
an example of all that is inspiriting and 
patriotic. The patriotism is there, at 
any rate. You do not find the members 
of a bee-community taking exception to 
the way in which the affairs are man- 
aged. There is no clamoring for pro- 
motion, but each insect fills the place for 
which it was intended, without ques- 
tioning. 

They all co-operate towards the com- 
mon benefit of the community, and agree 
that ‘‘ union is strength,” since in re- 
pelling invasion, or avenging aggression, 
‘the whole community become as one, 
inasmuch as their several energies are 
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directed to the one object of the preser- 
vation of their hive; and, as to the 
inspiration, no one can deny that an in- 
terview with a hee that means business, 
is decidedly and intensely inspiriting. 
The interviewer is inspired with feelings 
of—well, they need not be recounted 
here, as everyone who has had the pleas- 
ure (?) of aninterview with the bee, can 
supply the ellipsis to suit himself. 

As a mathematician, the bee can prove 
Euclid mistaken, when he said, ‘‘ There 
is no royal road to learning,” since it is a 
geometrician par excellence, and reached 
that state, too, without any of those 
weary*interviews in which the human 
student questions the advisability and 
accuracy of the Great Mathematician’s 
geometrical plans, but in which the 
student invariably comes out second 
best. 

Look, for example, at the mathematical 
ingenuity exhibited by the bee in the 
formation of the cells in the comb of the 
hive. They are hexagonal in form, the 
shape which, as every mathematician 
knows, will combine the greatest economy 
of space and material, since the hexagon 
being perfectly regular, there can, there- 
fore, be no interstices between, and, 
consequently, every atom of space is 
economized. 

Besides the hexagon, the bee con- 
structs other mathematical figures of 
various forms that are necessary to the 
strength and continuance of the hive. 
And then, in respect of the construction 
of these mathematical figures, the bee 
is always ahead of the human student 
again, for it never makes mistakes. All 
its proceedings are founded on sure and 
infallible principles, and you never find 
a bee unwise enough to question those 
principles. 

The bee furnishes a lively testimony 
to the proverb ‘‘ Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” With whatsupreme and whole- 
some contempt for the insect are you 
permeated after an interview, in which 
. the bee, to say the least of it, has been 
decidedly familiar, and how feelingly 
you remark to yourself that you will 
keep it at a distance evermore. 

What a lesson is furnished to us, too, 
in the provident industry of the bee. 
Observe, will you, how instinct, which is 
merely a blind impulse as far as the bee 
is concerned, leads it to provide fora 
possible future, to care for its young, to 
provide, in fact, in every way for the 
healthful continuance of the community; 
while man, whose superiority over the 
insect is asserted in the fact that he is 
provided by the Creator with reason, the 
noblest of all God’s good gifts to man, 
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will look upon to-day only as the day 
before to-morrow, and _ defer being 
prudent to old age, looking forward to a 
promise of wisdom as a patron of his 
latter years, and who, when he arrives 
at old age, finds that his years have far 
outstripped his wisdom, and that he has 
now neither the opportunity nor the 
capability for the wisdom that might 
have been his portion had proper pru- 
dence been exercised in his earlier 
years. 

In studying the habits and work of the 
bee, we cannot help referring to the in- 
stinct shown in their work to a higher 
power, which makes the instinct sub- 
serve the highest ends for which it was 
created, and we must conclude also that 
the Creator, in showing His perfect work 
in the bee, has also shown His perfect 
love toman. May we have, in a meas- 
ure, the true philosophy displayed by 
that wise insect. — California Fruit 
Grower. 
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Close Spacing, Early Drones, Foul-Brood, 


REV. W. P. FAYLOR. 

I wish to thank the many readers of 
the BEE JoURNAL who have written me 
personal letters of thanks for my articles 
against clase spacing. Indeed, I did not 
suppose there were so many bee-men on 
my side of the question. 

My five-banded Italians are first on 
the list to be sending out drones this 
Spring. I never saw drones reared so 
early before in this latitude. 

Iam now satisfied that the queen, 
worker-bee and drones all come from the 
same kind of anegg. Repeated experi- 
ments prove this to be a settled fact. 
Drones of an inferior class or kind can 
also be bred from unimpregnated eggs. 

I hope that the Illinois bill on foul- 
brood may never become a law. Suppose 
a Government officer comes to my apiary 
and forces me to permit him to examine 
a hundred hives, charging me $2 for 
doing what I wished him not to do; and 
how about my neighbor across the way 
with a half dozen box-hives? Would it 
not be a nice protection against such an 
intruder;to have all our bees in box 
hives ? The facts are, that three-fourths 
of the bees are in hives that cannot be 
examined at all; and shall we who use 
the modern system bear all the intrusion? 

In the State of Illinois one thousand 
colonies of bees die of starvation to one 
of foul-brood, and half that number are 
destroved by the moth to one by the so 
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called dreaded disease. When garments 
become foul and dirty, we may look out 
for lice; also, whenever combs and 
bee-hives emit a stench, like results may 
follow. 

It seems thatevery man sent to the 
Legislature wants to get some kind of a 
bill to become a law. I would not thank 
an officer to take a peep at my gay team 
and want me to pay him $2 for the look; 
but Ishould prefer this to a rambling 
through my apiary. 

State Line, Ind. 


{[Mr. Faylor ignores the fact that in 
the LUlinois Foul-Brood Bill there is a 
section empowering the Inspector to 
order bees in box-hives,..in an apiary 
where the disease exists, to be trans- 
ferred to movable-frame hives (see Sec. 
6, page 534, Bee JouRNAL). There is 
no danger of an ‘‘intrusion” unless the 
Inspector shall be directed by the Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation to so “intrude.” (See Sec. 5.) 
Neither does the Inspector make any 
direct charge to the owner of an apiary 
for examining his bees, as Sec. 17 pro- 
vides for an anngal tax of 5 cents on 
each colopy of bees. As the gentleman 
lives in Indiana (at least his post-office is 
in that State), how can any bill passed 
by the Illinois Legislature affect him ? 
We would advise him to read the bill 
carefully, and familiarize himself with 
its provisions, before offering any adverse 
criticisms.—ED. | 
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Rearing Queens with the Laying Queen. 


<. W. DAYTON. 


Having read in the bee-periodicals of 
the rearing of young queens in the upper 
stories of hives having a laying queen, I 
submit my plan for rearing queens and 
having them fertilized in the same brood- 
chamber. 

The accompanying engraving repre- 
sents a 14-frame hive of the single story 
pattern, the front board being cut away 
to expose the arrangement of the frames. 
Figures 1 are brood-frames in queen- 
restrictors, one of which occupies each 
end of the hive, with other frames be- 
tween them. Owing to this cut being 
made in 1889, the reversing device of 





the restrictor is not shown as now made, 
but the reversing device has nothing to 
do with the subject of this article. 


We will suppose we have a colony, 
about May 20, upon five brood-combs in 
one end of such a hive, in a restrictor, 
with a division-board at the side of the 
restrictor, and the rest of the hive is 
empty. 

In a few days the colony will be able 
to occupy six frames, and -as the restric- 
tor contains only five, one of the full 
combs of brood is taken from the center 
of the restrictor, the division-board 
moved along, and the frame of hrood is 
suspended upon the rabbets outside, and 
an empty comb put in its place in the 
restrictor. 

In three or four days more another 
comb may be served in like manner, 
making two frames of brood on the out- 
side, which are moved far enough away 
from the restrictor to putin an entirely 
empty comb, as represented by the 
figure 2. Putting in this empty comb 
has about the same effect as if it were a 
solid division-board—it causes queen- 
cells to be built on the combs (3, 3) of 
queenless brood. 


After the cells are started there is 
nothing more to do but wait for them to 
hatch. The laying queen is confined in 
the restrictor, so that she cannot molest 
them. As the five combs in the restrictor 
become crowded with brood, a frame or 


‘more at atime may be exchanged for 


empty ones, and the full ones placed 
with those containing cells. 


It should be known when the young 
queens will hatch, previous to which 
event a perforated queen-excluding 
division-board should be putin between 
the frames 2 and 3 on the side toward 
the restrictor, and the entrance ar- 
ranged so that all bees going into the 
restrictor must pass through the per- 
forated division-board. 


This leaves the empty frames (2) in a 
separate apartment. The young queen 
is brought directly before the open en- 
trance to fly out and become fertilized. 
It is essential that the young queen be 
restrained from coming close to the re- 
strictor, as there would be danger of her 
being balled by the bees. Neither 
should any brood-combs, over which a 
laying queen has lately traveled, be 
allowed in the young queen’s apart- 
ment. 

When the young queen begins to lay 
there will probably be six or eight brood- 
frames in her apartment, which have 
been taken from the restrictor, with 
which to stock another restrictor to 
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occupy the opposite end of the hive (as 
in the cut). 

Two new frames of brood, 3, 3, the 
two empty combs, 2, 2, on each side, 
another division-board as before, and the 
same system of management, and there 
will be two laying queens and one virgin 
queen present in the one brood-cham- 
ber. The certainty of this plan depends 
more or less upon the disposition of the 
bees, and the number of empty combs in 
the spaces, shown at 2, 2. While one 
comb in each space is generally enough, 
three is sure with any colony. 

I accidentally discovered this plan in 
the Summer of 1885. At the time I 
was experimenting to produce extracted- 
honey in single story hives, and avoid 
the usual mixture of brood through so 
many combs of honey, by confining the 
queen upon four combs through the 
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ning of the honey harvest, run the 
whole force for the production of honey. 
Clinton, Wis. 
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How to Prevent Swarming. 


W. P. ODENDAHL. 





In the Spring of 1889 I purchased two 
colonies of Italian bees, and a little later 
I bought 2 prime swarms. I allowed 
each of the 2 colonies to cast 2 swarms, 
and thus I had 8 colonies. 

They did exceedingly well—so well, in 
fact, that by the middle of August the 
two prime swarms (new colonies) were 
so over-populous that I was afraid they 





might swarm, and this I made up my 
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Dayton’s Queen-Restrictor. 


use of perforated zinc division-boards, 
when the original brood-combs that 
were separated from the queen and re- 
mained in a distant part of the hive, had 
some queen-cells built upon them. Wire- 
cloth division-boards were put in, and 
five out of eight or ten young queens 
became fertilized. 

In the Spring of 1586 the restrictor 
was described in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, on page 393. 

As this exhansts the number of queens 
which it is practicable to have in a hive 
at once, I find it best to start out in the 
first place with a hive large enough to 
hold 25 to 30 combs to provide ample 
space on the outside of the restrictors, 
and in the apartments occupied by the 
frames, 2, 2, to be widened and filled up 
with extractor combs, or wide frames of 
sections, and, being at about the begin- 


| mind to prevent, if possible. I was also 
| anxious to try transferring. 

Accordingly, I purchased of a neighbor 
| who kept bees in box-hives, two of the 
latest and smallest swarms he had, and 
took them home. I got two new hives 
ready, and placed them where I wished 
the transferred colonies to stand. This 
done, I proceeded to the over crowded 
colonies, removed the cover and super 
and carefully drew out the two center 
frames, using a little smoke to keep the 
bees quiet, and brushed all the bees from 
these two frames, replacing them with 
frames containing starters. 

I now took the two frames of brood 
and placed them in the center of the new 
hive, placing the box-hive on top of the 
simplicity hive. I removed one side of the 
box-hive, blowing in a little smoke, and 
cutout the firstcomb. In this way I cut 
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out all of the comb, driving the bees as I 
went. 

The comb was full of brood and honey, 
and very soft, but I did not extract the 
honey. I fixed the whole thing—brood, 
honey, and. all—in frames, and placed 
them in the new hive, and closed it up. 
The result was doubly successful: The 
colony from which I took the full frames 
having more room and less brood, got out 
of the notion of swarming at once, so 
that by the end of the season they had 
gathered 200 pounds of choice honey, in 
sections. The transferred colony thrived 
and prospered so that by Fall they were 
as strong and heavy as-any colony I had. 
The other hives I treated in the same 
manner, with the same success. 

Late in the Fall I learned that I had 
made a great mistake by putting the 
frames containing the starters into the 
full hives, soin the following Spring I 
took out those frames, which were then 
full of comb—mostly drone comb—and 
replaced them with frames containing 
full sheets of foundation. 

From these experiments I think I have 
learned how to prevent first or prime 
swarms from casting a swarm the same 
season, viz., by simply exchanging a few 
frames with a weak colony, for by so do- 
ing we diminish the brood in the strong 
colony, thereby discouraging swarming, 
and at the same time help the weak one 
to build up. , 

But this is not all, for by this method I 
expect to prevent after-swarming by hiv- 
ing the swarm on a new stand, giving 
them two frames of brood from the 
parent hive, replacing the same with 
frames containing full sheets of founda- 
tion, and cutting out all queen-cells but 
one on the seventh day after the swarm 
has issued. 

This method I think preferable to 
hiving on the old stand, because, by the 
latter we take away all the field bees, 
while by the former we take unhatched 
bees, thus leaving the parent colony in 
condition to gather in the sweets without 
interruption. 

Moline, Ills. 


ee —————— 


Folding Sections —Inserting Foundation. 


R. C. AITKIN. 





On page 326, S. F. Trego tells how to 
dampen 500 sections at once. I have 
since been using that plan, but instead 
of the *‘ teapot,” I use about 5 feet of 
rubber tube, making a siphon from a 
pail set above. With care we can apply 


the water with the tube so that a small 
portion will go down in each groove, and 
no other part of the section be wet. Do 
not use too much water, else the section, 
after it becomes dry, will be quite loose 
in the corners. That is one of the ob- 
jections I have to keeping sections in a 
cellar or cave. They fold nicely, how- 
ever, when kept in the cellar, but have 
to be seasoned after folding, or they will 
shrink in the super. 

In applying water from the tube, move 
the hand across the crate, reasonably 








The Siphon I use. 


rapid, allowing the stream to strike into 
rr groove openings at an angle,of about 

e. < 

Before applying water, have one end 
of crate opened, and immediately after, 
remove 2 or 3 sections from each row, 
or they will get so tight that you cannot 
remove them without breaking the crate. 


FOLDING SECTIONS. 


We use a Crocker press, and I dampen 
and fold 500 sections in 30 to 40 min- 
utes. But, one does not play much if he 
folds 7,000 or 8,000 in a day, though 
he can do 10,000. 

On page 488, A. D. Burtch says: ‘I 
have put up 100 sections and filled them 
with foundation, in 11 minutes, and did 
the work well.” I wish he would tell us 


how. It is too much like a ‘ continued 
story ;” he stops in the most interesting 
place. 


On page 328, F. Greiner says: ‘ No 
machine is necessary for bending sec- 
tions. Two skillful hands, with 10 nim- 


ble fingers, can put them up at the rate 





of 1,000 per hour, as I have often done.” 
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My hands have never been able to do 
that with any sections I have had. When 
folding, I toss them into basket crates 
(those that hives were received in) and 
leave them there until ready to put foun- 
dation in. 


INSERTING FOUNDATION. 

We use the Gray press. It is made to 
screw fast toa table or bench. I think 
I have a better plan: Take two 2x4’s, 
4 feet long; one 2x4, 2 feet long, and 
one 2x6, 2% feet long. Form a triangle 
of the first three named, and place the 
2x6x2% piece upright in the angle 
formed by the two long pieces of the tri- 
angle, and nail or bolt it fast. 


On top of the upright nail a short piece 
of 2x6 horizontally. Next, make a floor 
on your triangle at the wide end, and 
screw your press on the top of the up- 
right, just as you would on a table. 
Place a chair or stool on the little floor 
for the operator. 

This makes a stand that you can put 
anywhere you wish, and the weight of 
the operator makes it stand solid in any 
place. You can place it any room where 
it will be most convenient. 


SOFTENING FOUNDATION. 

Take some tin—old pails or fruit cans 
are as good as any—and make a box 10 
inches long, 7 or 8 inches wide, and 4 
inches deep (the exact size is immaterial), 
using two pieces of board 4x10 for the 
sides, the bottom and ends being of tin. 

Now, putin a second or false bottom, 
of tin, fitting pretty close at the ends, but 
having a slit, 4 inch by 3 or 4 inches, 
cut out of each side near the center. To 
put this bottom in, start a small nail near 
each corner, 1 inch or less from the bot- 
tom, lay bottom No. 2 on them, and drive 
tacks above. Make another bottom of 
tin, about 2¢ the iength, of the box, and 
just a little wider, crowd it down almost 
to bottom No. 2 and close up to one end, 
nailing through its edges into the wood 
sides. Have it so wide that it will be 
concave when crowded in. Invert this 
box across the press just back of the 
head or presser-block. 

Make a little shelf on the upright or 
stand that supports the press underneath 
your box, and so it will not interfere with 
the treadle. On one end of the shelf put 
a lamp, and on the other end put a dish 
of water and the brush for moistening 
the presser-block. Arrange the lamp so 
that the chimney will come up close to 
the concave bottom. The concave will 
throw the heat to the opposite end, where 
it strikes the second bottom, passes back 
to the center, and then up against the 





first bottom—or, rather, top, as we now 
have it. 

This system of tops is to distribute the 
heat from the lamp. To secure perfectly 
even distribution of heat, I found it nec- 
essary to put in a second concave or 
fourth top, about half the length of the 
box. On topof this box lay a piece of 
cloth, or burlap, and on this a frame 
made of three pieces of board, about 3 
inches wide, nailed together like three 
sides of a box without bottom or top, the 
open side to the front, and the back lean- 
ing just a little from the operator. 

Light the lamp and place the sheets of 
foundation on top of the box, with the 
edge thatis to be pressed onto the sec- 
tion downward, and leaning back enough 
to stand. Put from 20 to 40 sheets on 
at first, and as soon as they are ready to 
press place another bunch on, so that by 
the time the first lot is done they will be 
ready. Have the foundation cold enough 
to be handled without bending or dent- 
ing it, and so that the sheets will not 
stick together. 

If properly managed, when you place 
the sheet in the section to apply the 
pressure, the edge will be almost melted, 
and the bulk of the sheet so cold and 
stiff that, when you turn up the section 
and give the foundation a push with your 
thumb, it will hang in the section as 
straight as a board. 

Place your crates of sections at the 
left side, and empty supers at the right 
and back of the operator. Have a box 
or stand at the right and front, and close 
enough to be in easy reach, on which to 
place the super to receive the sections as 
fast as they are filled with foundation. 

Follow these directions and you will 
have things so handy, that it is a question 
of your nimbleness how many sections 
you can fillin a day. One day I put in 
full sheets of foundation in 1,400 sec- 
tions in 5% hours, taking the sections 
from crates just as tumbled in from the 
folder, and leaving them in the supers 
ready for the separators and keying up. 
The foundation was cut before. 

CUTTING FOUNDATION. 

I made a box, as long as the sheets, 
and half an inch wider than two sheets. 
One end is left out, and the box is deep 
enough to hold SO sheets—40 in each 
bunch. Commencing at the closed end, 
saw cuts are made down through the 
sides, making each division 83% inches, 
which is the width I use. ~ Have the 
foundation quite cold (near freezing is 
best), and fill the box and drop in little 
blocks at the side, to hold the foundation 
firm. Lay pieces of board on top to put 
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your fingers on. Then, with a thin-bladed 
meat saw, cut down through the piles. 
The wax must not be too warm, or the 
sheets will stick, and you will have to 
pick them apart. Use water on the saw 
to prevent sticking. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1891. 
May 7.—Progressive, at Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
Miss Ann Dutton, Sec., So. Newbury, Ohio. 


May 7.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H,. M. Sediey. Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 13.—Western Connecticut, at Watertown, Conn. 
Edward 8. Andrus, Torrington, Conn. 


June 2.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, Iowa. 
John Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


(= In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHe EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
PRESIDENT—P., H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant Hamilton, Ills. 
29> @ we = 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Yy AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Bees Swarming in April. 


Weare having fine weather, our bees 
are doing well, and bee-keepers may ex- 
pect an excellent crop of honey from the 
poplar in East Tennessee, and basswood 
and sourwood will yield more nectar, in 
this section, than they did last year. I 
have 16 colonies, about half of them in 
the new Heddon hives, all strong and 
doing well, and gathering honey from 
fruit bloom. I had a swarm cast on 
April 16. Whocan beat that, in point 
of time ? SAMUEL WILSON. 

Cosby, Tenn., April 15, 1891. 


-—_—_——— Oe 


Wintered Without Loss. 


I have 86 colonies of bees, all in good 
condition at this date. They were win- 
tered pn the summer stands, without 
any loss whatever. JOHN FERSTEL. 

Inglefield, Ind., Apri] 20, 1891, 
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Hiving Swarms. 

As the swarming season is drawing 
near, I will give my method of hiving 
bees. In the first place, I have all my 
queens clipped, and when a swarm 
issues, I find the queen, which is always 
in the front of the old hive, and cage her. 
Then I remove the old hive to a new 
stand, and place another hive, intended 
for the swarm, where the old one stood, 
and in about 15 minutes the bees will 
miss the queen, and return to the place 
where the old hive stood, in search of 
her. I then release the queen at the 
entrance to the new hive, and the work 
ig finished. To be sure of their remain- 
ing, take a frame or two of brood and 
eggs out of the old hive, and give to the 
swarm. O. P. MILLER. 

Glendon, Iowa. 


—_——_ + 


Prospects for a Good Yield. 


Bees are doing well in this vicinity at 
present. White clover is coming up 
thickly, and if it blooms the first year 
from the seed, there should be a good 
yield of honey. Of what value is the 
buckeye bloom as a honey producer ? 

H. MANSPERGER. 

Benbow, Mo., April 26, 1891. 

[The buckeye blooms early in May, 
and continues in bloom until about June 
1. The honey is as white as that from 
basswood, and the flavor is thought by 
some to be superior to that of basswood 
honey.—Eb. | 





Loss Five Per Cent. 


My bees came out of winter quarters 
in good condition, with a loss of only 3 
colonies out of 60. They are now carry- 
ing in pollen, and breeding up finely. 
The prospects are good for a big crop of 
honey. Tuos. O. HINEs. 

Anamosa, Iowa, April 25, 1891. 





Queenless Colonies. 


On page 507, Guy Kellogg asks: ‘If 
a colony of bees come out queenless in 
the Spring, which would be the best way 
to provide them with a queen?, Give 
them eggs, or purchase a queen for 
them?” My answer would be: Mr. K. 
would be wasting his time trying to rear 
queens in early Spring, expecting them 
to be of any benefit. He will find it 
almost an impossibility to have drones 
sufficient to fertilize one queen, in early 








in 








Spring, to say nothing of several. If he 
does not have the money to purchase 
queens, his next best plan is to unite the 
queenless colony with one having a good 
queen, andin this way he will be well 
paid for his trouble. If he has 38 colo- 
nies, and 2 are queenless, unite the 
queenless colonies with the one having a 
queen, giving them all of the bees and 
honey. W. L. MARSHALL. 
Crab Orchard, Nebr. 





—_- 


Life is Work, Said the Busy Bee. 


** Life isa song,” so piped the thrush, 
Perched on a sweet, white-blossoméd bush. 
“'Tis an awakening,” said the rose, 

Whose blushing petals ‘gan to unclose. 


“’Tis pleasure,”’ breathed the butterfly, 
Kissing the rose and fluttering by. 
“Tis work,’’ buzzed the buay bee, 
Sipping the rose-sweets greedily. 


“Tis freedom !” shrieked the eagle proud, 

Piercing the fleecy Summer cloud. 

From leafy copse, the gentle dove 

Cooed, softly murmuring, “ Life is love.” 

“'Tis labor ! that, and nothing more,”’ 

The wave moaned, breaking on the shore. 

“ A dream,” the mist sighed, ** set with tears.” 

The soft rain wept, “Tis tears, all tears !"’ 
—FRED LYSTER. 





Booming on the Poplar. 


I have three apiaries, aggregating 
nearly 300 colonies, and my bees all 
came through the Winter in good con- 
dition. They are now booming on the 
poplar, and the prospeets were never 
better. Our crop was not very good last 
year, on account of an unnsual amount 
ofrain. About 30 pounds of honey per 
colony is the least that lever knew in 
this country. T. M. EpWArRpDs. 

Versailles, Tenn., April 27, 1891. 





Queer Actions of a Queen. 


I now have 33 colonies of bees, having 
lost none during the Winter, but 2 colo- 
nies died of starvation in early Spring. 
Twenty-four colonies were wintered in a 
house apiary, and 11 in single-walled 
hives, on the summer stands. The two 
that died of starvation were among those 
wintered on the summer stands. I had 
a queer experience the other day. I have 
about a dozen simplicity feeders, on a 
stand, in which I give the bees water, 
and in filling these I found a queen in 
one of them. I picked her up and put 
her on a board near by. She seemed to 
be very lively, and in a few minutes had 
a circle of bees around her. Every few 
minutes she would deposit an egg on the 
board. She remained on the board about 





| 
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3 days, and deposited from 15 to 20 
eggs. The third day I tossed her in the 
air, she circled around a few times, and 
was lost to sight. O. C. Brown. 
Council Bluffs, lowa, April 29, 1891. 


Perfectly Safe. 


Inclosed find a cell which I think is 
infected with foul-brood, but am not 
certain. It was taken from an old hive 
that I got last year, the colony having 
died this Winter. The combs were 
crooked, and I could not examine them. 
Will it be dangerous to feed the honey 
from this hive to another colony? The 
hive smells badly, but the dead colony 
had the diarrhea, and that, I think, is 
the cause. The sinkage in the cap of 
the cell is caused by squeezing, but 
when I cut it out the cap was just about 
level with the sides, with a small hole in 
the center, as you will see. I only found 
four cells like the one inclosed in the 
hive. Will it do to putcombs that are a 
little moldy into a hive for a swarm ? 

WILuier C. ADAMS, 

Eleva, Wis., April 16, 1891. 





<_< + 


{There is no foul-brood in the cell sent. 
There was a fully developed bee. So far 
as this cell shows, it would be perfectly 
safe to use both the combs and honey. 
It is all right to use combs that area 
little moldy. Put one at a time intoa 
hive with a strongcolony. The bees will 
clean all up in good shape.—A. J. Cook. | 

ae | Cee 
Begs Working Diligently. 


I wintered 4 colonies of bees on the 
summer stands, and they are now in 
splendid condition, and strong colonies 
working with a will. They are black 
bees, and if they do not prove satis- 
factory this season, I shall try Italians. 
I have dovetailed hives, to which I wish 
to transfer them, from the box-hives, but 
do not dare to try it until the hee-veil 
arrives. If you hear of any bees that 
wear rubber coats, so they can work in 
the rain, I should like to purchase some 
of them, as it rains here almost every 
day, and my bees refuse to work in the 
rain. J. E. PRICHARD. 

Port Norris, N. J., April 24, 1891. 


_-—_. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 
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Wavelets ol News. 


———_— 


Educators of the People. 


The weekly, bi-monthly, and monthly 
bee-publications are doing more to edu- 
cate the people in advanced and scientific 
bee-culture than all the essays and text- 
books that have been written, as they 
reach the masses and a class that never 
buy books—agents hunt them up, and 
the short article, the everyday experi- 
ence of practical bee-keepers upon dif- 
ferent subjects, suit their fancy, seems 
to strike their taste, and leads to inves- 
tigation, experiment, and adoption.— 
California Bee-Keeper. 





Wax-Scales on the Bottom-Board. 


Wax-scales are found, plenty of them, 
wasted on the bottom-board, when a 
swarm is hived in an empty hive without 
foundation orcomb. Few or no wax- 
scales are found on the bottom-board of 
a colony run for extracted-honey, if they 
have abundance of empty combs. The 
case should be exactly reversed, if bees 
secrete wax whether needed or not.—Dr. 
C. C. MILLER, in Gleanings. 








Winter Results and Spring Prospects. 
So far as we are able to learn from our 


_correspondents, we think fully 835 per 


cent. of the bees put into winter quar- 
ters in this vicinity have died, up to 
date, and all danger is not past ygt. 
Fruit trees are just beginning to bloom, 
and by May 1, will be in full bloom with 
favorable weather. Then, in some 
localities, there will be a drouth of honey 
until clover; while in other localities 
the flow will be uninterrupted unless on 
account of unfavorable weather. Bees 
must be closely watched for some time 
yet, to see that they have plenty of 
stores.—Nebraska Bee-Keeper. 





Experiments in Apiculture. 


Bulletin No. 9, issued at the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Station, 
is on our desk. 

Mr. Cushman gives his experiments 
‘*in the use of artificia] heat to promote 
brood-rearing.” Bottles of hot water 
were placed at the sides of the hive, a 
double-wall hive being used. We are 
now experimenting in that. same line, 
but we use no hot water. We have 





placed a lamp in a box under a hive. So 
far it works well. The temperature is 
kept at about 80° in the hive, and the 
bees are spread over all the combs. On 
the morning of April 6, the temperature 
outside the hive was 22°—pretty cold ; 
inside the hive, 85°. 

The results of these experiments will 
be given later on.—Apiculturist. 





Trade-Mark for Honey. 


Let every tub stand on its own bottom. 
I want my own trade-mark. If the 
name of E. France & Son pasted on a 
package of honey is not a sufficient 
guarantee of a first-class article, I do 
not want to ride into market on some 
other name, and I do not want some 
other fellow using our reputation.—E. 
FRANCE, in Gleanings. 





Seasonable Sayings. 


When two or more prime swarms come 
out and cluster together, and are 
allowed to hang awhile, the queens will 
usually all be balled, and drop to the 
ground with their balls of bees, when 
the queens can be secured and returned 
to their hives by caging, or without if 
you can tell where each one comes from. 

If you would like to know where a 
swarm comes from, take away the 
queen and sprinkle the bees with flour, 
then smoke them off, and you can soon 
see where to return your queen. 

If you wish to avoid the openings 
betweens the sections made by the T- 
tins, holding the sections apart, turn 
your tins over, put a saw cut through 
the rest made for the tin to lie on, then 
with a follower and wedge you can press 
the sections up tightly, saving much 
time for the bees (as to fill these cracks 
between the sections will be their first 
work on them), and save you much time 
scraping sections.—JoHN ANDREWS, in 
the American Bee-Keeper. 





Spraying Apple Trees. 


At least seven insects, all very destruc- 
tive in Michigan and adjacent States, 
are destroyed by a single spraying of 
poison—the codling-moth larva, canker- 
worm, linden spanworm,tent-caterpillar, 
and three species of leaf rollers. This 
remedy is now very commonly used, and 
soon every orchardist will spray, as 
surely as he cultivates and harvests. 

A mixture not stronger than one pound 
of london purple or paris green to 200 
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gallons of water should be used, applied 
with force in a fine spray, and one appli- 
cation will generally be enough to give 
excellent satisfaction. The liquid should 
never be applied until the blossoms have 
fallen from all the apple trees, even from 
such late blossoming varieties as Jona- 
than and Northern Spy. 

This latter point is very important, 
first, because the codling-moth does not 
lay her eggs until the blossoms fall, and 
these do not hatch for some days; and 
so, if the spraying be done earlier a 
heavy rain might remove much of it be- 
fore it had done any good. 

Again, if the blossoms are sprayed, 
the nectar is poisoned, and so bees visit- 
ing them—which they are sure to do on 
pleasant days—will be killed. Some 
losses have been experienced in Michi- 
gan, Illinois, etc., and some bee-keepers 
lost their bees, which, in some cases, was 
allthey had. This is disastrous to bee- 
keepers, and a serious loss to the orchard- 
ist, since bees are necessary to full ferti- 
lization of the flowers of our fruit trees, 
and consequently to a full crop.—PRoF. 
A. J. Cook, in the N. Y. Tribwne. 





Freezing to Destroy Moths. 


All the freezing that can be done will 
have no effect to destroy the eggs of the 
miller. The only thing thatcan be done 
is to keep the sections in a place where 
it is so cool that the eggs will not hatch 
before the sections are placed on the 
hive. The bees will remove all the eggs 
before they can hatch. There is little 
or no danger from worms after the sec- 
tions:are filled. 

The other day I was thinking of an 
experiment I would try next Fall. I 
think I will keep some combs in a warm 
room until the worms show themselves 
in the combs, and then place the combs 
in a cold room the balance of the Win- 
ter, to see if it will not starve the worms 
before Spring. I do not know that it 
will. It may be like putting a fish un- 
der water to drown it. I think this 
experiment, however, worth testing.— 
—A — rist. 


Rules for ‘‘ Bringing up a Son.” 


1. Make home the brightest and most 
attractive place on earth. 2. Make him 
responsible for performance of a limited 
number of daily duties. 3. Never punish 
inanger. 4. Do not ridicule his con- 
ceits, but rather talk frankly on the 
matters in which he has interest. 5. 
Let him fee] free to invite his friends to 





your home and table. 6. Encourage his 
confidence by giving ready sympathy 
and advice. 7. Do not discourage “ col- 
lection manias ;” they help to give infor- 
mation,.and fix habits of investigation 
and perseverance. 8. Be careful to 
impress upon his mind that making 
character is more important than mak- 
ing money.—Rural Life. 





‘HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, May 4.—Comb-honey in little de- 
mand and light supply, and selling at 14@15c. 
Extraeted, 8@9c. Beeswax firm, at 28@30c. 

MH. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEWYORK, May 2.—Market is bare of 
comb-honey. We quote: Extracted, buck- 
wheat, 7@7%c; California, in good demand, at 
7@7%c, and market well supplied; Southern 
none in market. Beeswax, scarce at 27@29c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, May 2.—Haney market con- 
tinues about the same; stocks becoming light. 
We quote: White 1-lb. comb, at 16@18c; dark, 
10@12c; California white, 2-lb.,12@15c; ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. No Beeswax in the market. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, May 4.— There is a fairly good 
demand for both comb and extracted hone sy, 
with fair supply. Comb-honey, 14@16c for 
choice, in a a9 way; extracted, 6@8c. 

Beeswax is in. good demand at 25@30c for 
good to choice yellow. 

Cc. F. MOUTH & SON, 
Corner Freeman & Centra) Aves. 


CHICAGO, May 4.—Demand for both comb 
and extracted honey increasing, and our stock 
is light. Can use shi yments to advantage. 1-lb. 
sections, 16@18c; <-Ibs., 14@15c; extracted, 
7@B8e. —< ‘sSwax, 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, May 4.—Fancy white 1-lb. 
comb, 18c; fair to good, 17¢c; dark 1-lb., 14@ 
15c; 2-lb. white comb, 15@16c; 2-lb. dark, 13@ 
14c; extracted, white, 7c; dark, 5@6c. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, May 4.—There is about the usual 
Spring demand for honey, and best white con- 
tinues to bring 17@18c; honey that is off in 
color and condition sells for 2@3c less; very 
little call for dark comb. Extracted, is sel ing 
at 7@8c, in cansor barrels. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, May 2.—Honey is in fair demand; 
supply short. White 1-lb. comb is very scarce 
and wanted, at 18@20c; fair to good, 18@19c; 
2-lb. = eames 16@17c. Extracted, 8@9c. Bees- 
wax, 

BL KE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 2.—The honey market 
is slow, with small stocks of comb. We quote: 
clover, 1-lb. comb, at 15@16c; buckwheat, 
12@13c. Extracted, light, slow at 7@8c: dark, 
firm at 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, "326-328 Broadway. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00, 


A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS.—On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 
10 ® cent. ;- 8 times, 15 # cent.; 13 times, 20 
v sa 26 times, 30 ® cent.; 52 times, 40 
cent. 

9n 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 # cent.; 8 
times, 20 ®# cent.; 13 times, 25 # cent.; 26 
times, 40 per cent.; 52 times, 50 # cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 # vent.; 8 
times, 25 per cent.; 13 times, 30 ® ceni.; 26 
times, 50 ® cent.; 52 times, 60 # cent. 


&@™ On larger Adve. isements discounts will 
be stated, on application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


FRA SAFINA FSAI SFIS INF ANESTRUS MIN TINO 


Special Notices. 


lem Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(G™ Send us one new subscription, with 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(Gs~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(Ge Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) 


* 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


As there is another firm of ‘“Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Jowrnal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal $1 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 1 50.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 
The Apiculturist 
Canadian Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper 

The 7 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 
Farmer's Account Book 
Western World Guide 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees .... I 
Convention Hand-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry Journal.. 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 2 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 
Prairie Farmer............... 2 
Illustrated Home Journal.. ae 
American Garden ........... 250 
Rural New Yorker .......... 250 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper 5 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers.of the papers you want. 
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Appreciated When Seen. 


I put my *‘Globe” bee-veil on exhibi- 
tion at our convention at Greenville, 
Texas, on April 1 and 2, and it was the 
cause of considerable admiration. 

Greenville, Tex. W. R. GRAHAM. 








Well Satisfied. 


I would not do without the AMERICAN 
Bee JourRNAL for anything. It is the 
best and cheapest publication on bees 
and honey that I know. 

THOMAS FOREACRE. 

Marshallton, Del. 


The Convention Hand-Book is re- 
ceived, and I am well pleased with it. 
Every bee-keeper should have a copy. 

CHARLES WHITE. 

Farmers’ Valley, Nebr., Mar. 3, 1891 
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If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
eages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;”’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting as a story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 


-_—__——_ 8 8 2. o————_—__— 


The “Farm Poultry”’ is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston, at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per year for the two. Or with the 
ILLUSTRATED Home JouRNAL at $1.75. 


ee © oe _____—_- 


The Convention Hand - Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By Laws 
for a Local Society: Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bre JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JouRNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the BEE 
JOURNAL. 


me '§ +. @ 2e- 





When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JoURNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


-— ek 


Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 





Very Well Pleased. — The Sewing 
Machine and Scales are received in good 
order, and I am well pleased with them. 
They do good work. The sewing ma- 
chine is ornamental as well as useful. 
The scales are very handy for family 
use.—G. Rurr, Burlington, Iowa. 





st. SS 

(3 I am well pleased with the Sewing 
Machine you sent me; any person 
wanting a good Sewing Machine, one 
that is equal to the high-priced machines 
which are sold by agents, can do no 
better than to send for your $15.00 
Machine. They will be agreeably sur- 
prised when they see it. Mine is really 
better than I expected. 

W. J. PATTERSON. 
Sullivan, Ills., Dee. 5, 1890. 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 


oe + 








Binders made especially for the Ber 
JouRNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 

a 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 





Rural Life! 


100 Pages—Price, 25 Cents. 


FRAnatY is such a collection of valuable 
ideas embodied in a pamphlet like this. 
Its scope is as broad as its title, and the matter 
is presented in a concise, “ boiled-down” 
manner, giving experience of many in few 
words. Among the subjects treated #re these: 
Economy; Prosperity and Adversity; Charac- 
ter; Health; Remedies; Mistakes of Life; Is 
Life worth Living; Domestic and Household 
Affairs; Planting and Culture of Vegetables: 
Planting, culture, trimming and training 
Vines, Trees and Plants; Bees, Poultry, Live- 
Stock, Farm Topics, Pithy Parugraphs, etc. It 
is neatly bound in paper covers, and bas a 
comprehensive index. 


pp \ N 1M We will present 

FREE AS A PREMIU this Book to any 

serson sending us one new subscriber for the 

3EE JOURNAL, or the HOME JOURNAL, 

with the subscription price for a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL, 
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‘Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion. when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 








ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS | 


Choice stock br bred from Im- 
ported Mothers for sale in quan- 
tities. Write for prices. 


E. BUREE, Vincennes, Ind. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





ILL EXCHANGE several colonies of bees 
for either Wood-Workman’s Tools or a 
second-hand Bicycle. rk Ttiorn ulars, 


address 
17D2t La Salle, Ils. 





ANTED—To exchange, Japanese Buck- 

wheat for Bees by the pound, and Queens 

or cash for the same to the owest offer. Let 
me hear from you who ners none” 


dress 
19Alt aiden Rock, Wis. 





Wate exchange for about 25 Ibs. 
tested Queens, either 3-band 
or 5-band Italians, to be sent in June. Will 


give one tested Queen for every = of bees, 
any race, sent me, charges paid. Fy KR can 
spare them and desire a Queen, sen 


once and drop meacard. JACOB T. TIMPE, 
= and P.O. address, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
t 








Advertisements. 


PAINTS Ready for use $1. 





per Gallon, 
Send for FREE sample colors and 
directions. This is a bargain. 
DATE & YORK, 334 Dearsorn, Cuicaco. 


Mention th: American Bee Journal. 
My 23rd Annual Price-List OF estsr 


Holy-land Bees, Queens and Nuclei Colonies 
(a specialty); also, eer ae pO tok oe Loa to all 
who send their names and addre 

H. H. BROWN, , Aas Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 


19D4t—27C2 
Mention ihe Americon Bee Journal. 


TIALLY 


cms 7 








AND ALBINO QUEENS 
at the lowest prices. 
H. SCHMIDT, New London, Wis. 





SECTION PRESS. 





PATENTED JULY i2 iggy 


E are now og to furnish He erage on 
& Crocker's RESS for puttin 
gether One-Piece Sections—at who Lesko 
and retail. Price, $2.00, by express. By the 
dozen—rate given upon application. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





BEESWAX AND FOUNDATION 


Have advanced 3 cents per pound by almost 
all dealers, but I had secured several tons 
before the advance. To reduce my stock, I 
will sell during the next 30 days at the follow- 
ing very low prices: 


Brood Foundation, in 100-Ib. lots, 40c; small 
lots, 45c; extra <p yellow, thin. 50 to 100 
lb. lots, 50c; small lots, 55c. My brand of XX 
=“ thin, 50 to 100-lb. lots, 55¢e. Small lots, 

cents. 


Will guarantee Foundation equal to any 
make and like samples. If you want Founda- 
tion in large or small lots, write at once for 
free samples and 40-page Catalogue. Simplic- 


’ ity Hives, 70 cents, and all other goods equally 


low. 


Bees in full colonies and Nuclei are now 
ready to ship. If you want Queens, see my low 
——. Everything in my line is guaranteed 

rst-class. Address at once, 
19Dtf WM. W. CARY, Colerain, Mass. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A Rare > Chance I 


If you desire a good Home within stone’s 
throw of Railway, Express and Post-Office, in 
one of the very best 


HONEY 


Locations in the United States, write me for 
particulars. Excellent neighborhood, and an 
Apiary of 90 colonies, wit Fixtures, will be 
‘sold or leased with the place. Terms easy. 


Address JAMES HEDDON, 
19A2t DOW AGIAC, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


y= if you will fire in your orders for Queens 
now, either Five-Banded Golden, or 
Roots Honey Queens (three-banded) with 
cash, 1 will present WOU with the following: 
For an order of one tested Queen, either strain, 
to be sent in May with $2.00, one pound ot 
either variety of ae New Potatoes, post-paid; 
or for an order of tested Queens in June or 
July, with $4.50; or, for 6 warranted Queens, 
June or after, with $5.00, I will give 1 pound of 
each variety of my Potatoes. See descri 
tions in my ads. of previous issues of this 
Journal, and send at once. Free Queen offer 
now withdrawn, but if you will pay express 
charges, you can have 1 pound of each for 
$1.00. Order soon. 


JACOB ate Grand Ledge, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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PERFORATED ZINC ! 


We can now furnish strips of Perforated Zinc 
with 2 rows of holes, 4x19, manufactured by 
Dr. G. L. Tinker, at the following prices: 


a to poo per hu ndred 


1,000 000 fo 2°0 2. O00" - 
All orders promptly filled. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison St., ‘ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western Bee-Keepers’ Supply House 
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IRCULAR Saw, Iron Frame, Steel Shafts 
and Arbors, Machine-Cut Gears. Iron 
pomter ae in top. Send fer xr. ws and 
Pri J. Mi. MARSTON & 
2101 =" "196 Ruggles St., BOSTON, Oi ass. 


ADVANCE IN PRICE 


— or — 


Coms - FOUNDATION 


On and after this day, the price of COMB- 
FOUNDATION is advance 


Three (3) cents per Pound 
Both Wholesale and Retail, 

on account of the scarcity and consequent 

enhanced value of Beeswax. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON. 
April 2, 1891, 








BEE- KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


Ww. are prepared to furnish to Bee-Keepers 
all kinds of Supplies promptly, and at 
lowest rates. Correspondence solicited and 
estimates gladly furnished. Our goods are all 
made of the best material and are FIRST-CLASS 
in every respect. Catalogues and Price-Lists 
free. Reference—First Nat'l Bank, po place, 
Address W™. McOUNE & 
43D1y STERLING. TLL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


And Sections are my 

jalties. No.1 V-groove 

actions at 5 per thousand. vecial 
prices to dealers. "Teed for free > rice- 


list of every a needed in the Apiary. 
1Dtf M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich 


Mention ie American Bee Journal. 


From receipt of order (cash with 
Two Weeks the order) Cary, 


Langstroth or 

Standard Langstroth Frame iv es, Automatic 

Foundation-holding frames, in the flat, $1.00; 

nailed and painted, $1.50. Best work and 

material. Any hive to order at low prices. 

ba - E. A. BALDWIN, West Upton, Mass. 
7Dt 


Mentton the American Bee Journal. 


55 4 Pointers—Read Them § & 


Do you need Supplies, 1 Bees or Queens? 
We furnish good goods at low figures. If you 
want honey, try our Italian Bees. Our busi- 
ne&s has been established 11 years. We are 
reliable and prompt. 20-page Catalogue free. 


Jn ee & SON, High Hill, Missouri. 
4 A 
Need anything in the line 


IF of Apiarian wa { te ney 
it will pay you to send for my Catalogue before 
pi acing your orders. 

3D6t J. C. SAYLES, Hartford, Wis. 


FOUNDATION! 


First-Class! 


Took two Prizes at Indiana State Fair last 
Fali—only place exhibited. Brood, 40 cents; 
Section, 50 cents. Send for Samples. Wax 
taken in exchange. 
15D6t WILBER G. FISH, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mention th: American Bee Journal. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age! 


Bees Made to Hive Themselves 
When they Swarm. , 


Particulars free. H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
9D6et 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
USINESS. 


BEES FOR Bevery’ 


Our 5-banded Golden Italians are equal to the best 
as honey-gatherers, aside from being the most beau- 
tiful and gentle bees known. 9 st emium 
at Illinois State Fair in arranted 
Queens, May, $1.25, 6 for $6; after June ist, $1.00, 
6 for #5; ‘Tested, at least 3 bands, June and July, 
$1.75; after July 1, $1.50; Selected Tested, June to 
Sept., $3; Breeders, after July 1, $5. Make Money 
Urder payable at Cable, Lils. 


1D24t 8S. F.& I. TREGO, Swedona, Ill, 

















Fresh Made! 
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Hastings’ Perfection Feeders 
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HESE FEEDERS are now made with a 
capacity of two quarts, and the price 
is reduced to 30 cemts each, or $3.00 per 
dozen, by express or freight. When ordered 
by mail, add 10 cents each for pene. 
These Feeders can be re-filled without 
moving the Feeder, or disturbing the bees. 
The letting down of food is regulated by a 
thumb-screw. It is easy to regulate—either 
a quart or a spoonful can be given in a day 
or an hour, as may be required, and where 
it is most needed, over the cluster of bees. 
For rapid feeding, two Feeders may be 
placed over the bees at one time, not a drop 
of food can be lost, and robber bees cannot 
get atit. Special rates to dealers. Write 


for prices. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


California Headquarters for GtAtees 


Prices $1.00 and upwards. Send for Price- 
List. LUTHER & HORTON 
6Ctf REDLANDS, DALIF. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNA'. 








ONEY bSitetne “trom. ai 


others ever made for the OR 


EXTRAC 


It works strong, thorough, neat, handy R 
rapid. Is the nea pest Extractor know. 
Send 2-cent stamp for a Cicular 4 ty man.” 


10C6t Connellsville, a ~ Co., Pa. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax—We wil! pay 2S cents a 
pout in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv- 
ered here. 


To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, LLL. 








PATENTS 


ATENTS, Caveats, and Trade-Marks pro- 
cured, Rejected Applications Revived and 
Prosecuted. Al! business before the U. 8 
Patent Office promptly attended to for mod- 
erate fees, and no charge made unless Patent 
is secured. Send for “* ha on ob Aa GUIDE.”’ 
FRANKLIN H. HOU 
31Ctf WASHINGTON: 


{Oth 


Year. 


Swine area Journal. 
= You etait — suecesstully with. 
> out it. epee = allbreeds. Sample 
Copy free. ndianapolis, Indiana. 


10C6. Mention the American Bee Journal 


mS Leipziger Bienen-Beitung. Beg 
Organ fir alle Smher deutfder Bunge. 
Billigfte und reichhaltiq’ 
illuftrierte bienenmirt/dhaftlicye 
Monatsidhrift. Mitarbeiter 
jchaft der bervorragenditer 
Ymfer. Beliebtefte und ve: 
.= breitetfte Bienenjeitung i in gan 
Deutidland und Ofterrei 
Preis pro Jahr nur */e Dollar 
BPeftellungen find an unjere: 
Vertreter, Herrn Miffionspre 
diger Stephen Roese in Maiden Rock 
(Wisconsin) au ridten. Probehefte umjonjt und 
fret vow demfelben. 
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CLARE ia 
oe et 
B ENGRAVERS "FOOL oe ‘3 SUPPLIES: 


Read whatJ.I. panes of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—"We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machin ast winter 
50 chaff hives w _* 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 — 
frames, 2,000 9 2 
and a t deal o other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
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| Free. Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 196 Ruby 8t.. Rockford, 1. 


